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|THE EDITOR'S DESK 


ay i e Den 


Creative art experiences for children begin in the kindergarten. Here, often for 
the first time, children are introduced to art materials. Paint, clay, crayons, 
paper, wood, yarn and a wide variety of scrap materials open a whole new 
world wherein the child's need for personal expression is stimulated and satisfied. 


The kindergarten teacher is eager to make these new experiences as meaningful 
as possible to the five-year-old but often feels the need for a deeper under- 
standing of teaching techniques suitable for this age level. 


‘How much should | he/p my kindergartners in art?" 


We help kindergartners more with encouragement and praise than with our 
hands. Projects are chosen that require a minimum of actual help from the 
teacher. The appearance of the final product is not so important as the ex- 
ploring and manipulating and the inner satisfaction the child gets from the 
experience. 


Can you really expect five-year-olds to be creative?" 


All children are creative—some to a greater extent than others. But all chil- 
dren can enjoy and profit from experiences with art materials. Many children 
who have been timid in speech and who have found it difficult to communi- 
cate with others find new security and personal satisfaction through creative 
art expression. Many successful kindergarten teachers today use creative art 
activities as a basis for a large portion of the learning that takes place in the 
kindergarten room. 


‘Do kindergartners have to be noisy to be creative?” 


Of course not. But neither do we expect five-year-olds to be speechless dur- 
ing an activity period. Young children can and should learn to talk quietly 
without disturbing others. They earn freedom to move about the room as they 
learn to respect the rights and privileges of others. 


"What do you do when a child shows little interest in art materials?"’ 


Somewhere an adult is at fault. When a child is encouraged and praised for 
his first efforts, his joy and satisfaction stimulate further exploration and 
experimentation. This leads to a continuous development in his ability to ex- 
press ideas effectively, an ability that should stay with him throughout his 
life. Our schools face this challenge in providing sequential programs of art 
experiences throughout the grades. Such programs properly begin in the 
kindergarten. 

Sincerely yours, 


4 Decrctbvwann.. 
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SHOP TALK 





NEW ART IDEAS 

One of the most exciting new art 
materials on the market today is 
CXtAY-PAS. This is a pigment for 
d.awing and painting which com- 
bh nes the advantages of both crayons 
aid pastels. Invented in Japan and 
pioduced by the Sakura Color Prod- 
uts Corporation, it is now available 
in this country through Sanford Ink 
Company of Bellwood, Illinois. 
CiAY-PAS colors are most practical 
r boys and girls at the intermediate 
and upper grade levels. The colors 
ajply smoothly and evenly with light 
or heavy pressure and there is no 
dusting or “chalking”. CRAY-PAS 
drawing is like oil painting without 
either brush or palette. They may be 
used on paper, cardboard or cloth. 


A 12-color set of CRAY-PAS sells for 
about 50 cents; 16-color, 80 cents 
and 25-color, $1.25. For further in- 
formation—or an immediate order- 
write the Sanford Ink Company, 
Dept. AA, Bellwood, Illinois, or circle 
No. 128 on Reader Service Card. 


—~ed 


PRANG has added a series of high 
quality artist’s pencils and erasers to 
their line. The addition of these fine 
pencils and erasers completes the 





range of graphic art materials that 
A\MIERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
ofl-rs to schools and commercial con- 
summers. The new Prang pencils are 
a\vilable in the following grades: 
Oviliné Drawing, Drawing, Render- 
in, Deep Shade and Sketching. The 
two new erasers are the Prang Hylite 
kn-aded rubber eraser and the Prang 
Di liclean soft rubber eraser. 
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A new pamphlet, “Copper Enameling 
with the Air-Acetylene Torch” is now 
available from LINDE COMPANY, 
Division of Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion. The booklet gives a detailed 
description in words and pictures of 
the copper enameling process with 
the air-acetylene torch. It lists the 
necessary tools and gives step-by-step 
methods of doing projects. Your free 
copy may be obtained by writing 
Linde Company, Dept. AA, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, Room 2840, New 
York 17, N. Y. Ask for Form 1085, 


or circle 129 on Reader Service Card. 


ALL-PURPOSE CUTTERS 

The sharpest, keenest-ground surgical 
steel blades we have seen in a long 
time come in 12 different shapes and 
edges to do every imaginable task of 
wood-carving, model-making, _ lino- 
leum-cutting, sculpting and whittling. 
Each blade has an _ easily-gripped 
hardwood handle four and a_ half 
inches long, and a heavy-duty blade 
firmly attached by means of a brass 
ferrule. Each surgical steel blade is 
precision hand-ground. An all-pur- 
pose set costs $2.00 prepaid from 
Scott-Mitchell House, Dept. C-22, 611 
Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


ODORLESS FIXATIVE 

Odorless ACROLITE is said to be the 
first odor-free protective coating ever 
developed for protecting art work. A 
patent has been applied for on this 
exclusive ACROLITE formula. The 
new odorless ACROLITE comes in a 
pressurized spray container and the 
coating dries odorless too. It will pro- 
tect and smudge-proof all kinds of art 
work where pastel, charcoal or pencil 
is used. It ends the days of coughing 
and choking and the general discom- 
fort of the old smelly sprays. It is 
non-flammable, won’t wrinkle paper, 
won't alter tones or colors and dries 
with a true matte finish. For complete 
information including prices, write 
Graphic Arts Division, Acrolite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Dept. AA, 106 Ashland 
Ave., West Orange, N. J.. or circle 
No. 130 on Reader Service Card. 
























































“YES, you discover 
a new art medium!” 


“YOU draw on any material 


““" SPEEDRY 
MAGIC MARKERS!” 


DRAW AND DECORATE- PAPER, 
GLASS, FOIL, WOOD, PLASTIC, 
METAL, EGGS, RUBBER, WIRE, 
LEATHER! and MORE 


Speedry Magic Markers make your 
experiments in creative use of color, 
your lessons in composition, poster 
work and lettering, and your periods 
of ‘uninhibited’ art activity completely 
rewarding! Every student will eagerly 
participate! 

Fun without mess! Drawing without 
spilling! Painting without stickiness — 
and no waiting to dry! 

Here’s why: Magic Marker with glid- 
ing easy-to-control felt nibs and capil- 
lary action assure uniform tones of 
instant-dry inks! Rich, bold colors! 
Mix colors on artwork! 


ART SET No. 735 


12 Art Colors! 

Flesh, Lt. Grey, Lt. Blue, 
lt. Green, Black, Yellow, 
Blue, Red, Brown, 
Orange, Purple, Green. 


$9.24 





SPEEDRY 8-COLOR 
DIPPEN SET No. 718A 


Sets for more advanced students. $5.95 
For color sketching, lettering, designing, 
illustrating, hatching-in, fine art! Consists of 8 
spill-proof bottles of Speedry Instant-Dry Ink. Sol- 
vent, Nib Holder, Assorted Nibs. 


FREE School Art Bulletin and Handy Guidel 
Write: 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. Dept. ari 


Richmond Hill 18, New York 





(Circle No. 21 on Inquiry Card) 
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AS THE TWIG IS 


Slivers of balsa that lie on table in art workshop turn into airy 


abstractions, realistic animals, fancy birds. What is ‘the catalyst? 


By LUCILLE H. JENKINS 
Art Teacher, Van Horn High Schoo 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Take a handful of balsa sticks, some fast-drying cement glue, X-acto knives or 
razor blades, add a generous amount of lively imagination, mix well with teen- 
aged boys and girls and you have a foolproof recipe for creating unusual and 
and exciting wood sculpture. 


Almost without exception, students enthusiastically respond to the challenge of 
making 3-D objects, for it seems to be a natural outlet for their youthful curi- 
osity and tensions. Fortunately, sculpture material need not be costly and 
elaborate to give satisfactory results. Over a period of time my students have 
experimented with various three-dimensional media and have found that the 
simplest of materials and techniques produce the best results. Balsa sticks may 
be obtained at any neighborhood hobby shop and range in price from one to 


To get exquisite form and proportion 
in translating bird form into balsa 
is no small accomplishment. Opposite 
page, sculpture gets textural contrast 
from paper spots, embroidery thread. 


BENT... 


Eighth-grader Bob builds 24-inch ranger tower to 
correlate with conservation unit he is studying 
in science class. He plans to be forest ranger. 
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Csphomore who wanted to contrast circles with straight Girls as well as boys take to three-dimensional building. 
lines learns to bend sticks by soaking them first in water. Kathy, Grade 8, combines colored thread with balsa, then 
He pins curve, lets stick dry thoroughly before moving it. adds one revolving part, thereby creating unique stabile. 
































Reminiscent of an engineering ''mock-up"' this example shows 
how personal interest and individual capacity come first. 
Interesting in its own right, the abstraction was planned 
by Pete, a senior, as preliminary design for mosaic panel. 
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dents quickly see possibilities of combining other materials with balsa 
ticks to make constructions more interesting. For his scary bat-like creature, 
ninth-grader Joe used balsa-reinforced wings made of black parchment-like paper. 


five cents a stick, according to size. We used the small size for most of the con- 
structions, but found that the use of different sizes added a pleasing contrast. 


Interesting activities are always going on in the art room but few can bring so 
many benefits to a student as working out a construction problem. Ideas are 
developed according to each one’s interests and capacities. Thus the art room 
becomes a workshop where an infinite variety of forms and shapes come into 
being, ranging from realistic to completely abstract. But whatever the subject, 
the need for expressing an idea in a three-dimensional form has been satisfied. 
When a student begins work on a piece of sculpture he is immediately con- 
fronted with several problems to solve. He begins to think more intensely; his 
imagination is stirred and he must exercise judgment. He develops patience and 
self-control as he learns to handle the medium. He gains all these benefits but 
perhaps the greatest is the inestimable satisfaction of having accomplished some- 
thing with his own hands. ° 
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We don't say ''no" if some come up with trite 
subiect. These boys had previously shown little 
interest in art but they worked like beavers on 
Eifel Tower, were rewarded when librarian asked 


+n 
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> use it to illustrate book display on travel. 

















Complex abstraction gives eighth-grader Ted an 
understanding of structural organization in space. 
Note how few points of support it has in base. 








textural interest. Colored thread that eighth-c 


2) Or 


acts to unify his airy symmetrical |8-inch-high tower. 
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From lively imagination of seventh-grade boy comes tower that looks 
as if it had been architecturally planned. Sturdily built with braces and 
cross members, it has tiny ladders that go from each level to the next. 
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ostract toothpick construction designed by 
e ghth-grader suggests tree bending in wind. 


LOWLY TOOTHPICK 
GAINS STATURE 


Craft that turns toothpicks into tall timber suits 
students of all ages. Fanciful constructions go up 


fast, capture feeling of space and soaring motion. 


By GUEL M. DOSTAL 


Art Department, Wayzata High Sch 
Wayzata, Minnesota 


Creature started as abstract form but as it 
progressed it grew into animal of fantasy. 
It eemed to want painting and its seventh- 
gr :de designer used red and green tempera. 
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One of my junior high students was trying to build 
an airplane from balsa wood and toothpicks. Some- 
thing about his project frustrated him and he be- 
came restless. As a relief, he decided to experiment 
with the toothpicks and glue. Without any particu- 
lar plan, he started gluing and building a web-like 
structure on a cardboard base. 

The same bug bit the rest of the class. Soon ihe 
students were industriously working at everything 
from realistic structures to soaring abstract towers. 
Their enthusiasm carried over into the evening 
hours and many of the students brought in expres- 
sive toothpick creations they had made at home. 
Some of them planned interesting color schemes 
and painted their constructions. 

This type of project is unlimited in its creativity. 
It gives every student a chance to experiment with 
orm, color and design and to appreciate what can 
be done with a simple household material. 


When a reporter from a leading Minneapolis news- 
paper took pictures of the work and wrote an ar- 
ticle about the project, it pleased the children very 
much. They had put much imagination, precision, 
patience and hard work into their constructions and 
they were justifiably proud. e 








animal, human forms. Glass tumbler 
was used to form elephant's head and 
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| BALOA TAKES 
a A CURVE... 


Smooth, streamlined, three-dimensional shapes formed from balsa 


sheets prove this cheap wood belongs among sculpture materic!s. 
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Balsa wood comes in 3-inch widths. If wider piece 
is needed, several strips are cemented together edge 
to edge. Seams won't show if edges are lightly sanded. 





minutes in water. During soaking it is slowly and 


3 After cement is dry, wood is soaked for three or four 
carefully bent with the grain as it becomes pliable. 


By LE ROY W. DUPRE, Jr. 
Art Teacher, Terry Parker Junior-Senior High School 
scksonville, Florida 

tographs by Fred W. Metzke 


When ordinary sculpture materials seem to pall, “formed” 
balsa wood gives students an interesting change. It is an 
exciting and challenging way to produce inexpensive sculp- 
ture at the junior and senior high school levels. 


The simple process of forming balsa involves shaping thin 
pieces of the wood over round or tapered cylinders. The 
curved shapes achieved in this manner become excellent 
structural members of light but durable sculpture. 


aisa I'e few materials needed are inexpensive and easy to ob- 


tain and most hobby shops and school supply stores stock 


icls. them. These materials are: balsa wood in sheets 14¢-inch 


thick, single-edge razor blades or stencil knives, model 
airplane cement, rubber bands, a few cylindrical and 
tapered forms (such as glasses, jars, bottles, pipes, etc.) 
e\tra-fine sandpaper and wood-finishing materials such as 
shoe polish or dye, food coloring, lacquer, shellac, varnish, 
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should be done on hard surface before forming wood. 


2 Any necessary cutting (to shape pieces or trim edges) 
Afterward it is difficult to cut and apt to break. 


When wood is thoroughly wet and flexible, it wraps 
4 around cylindrical object, with the grain. Rubber 
bands around wood and cylinder hold it until dry. 


paint, water color, transparent India ink and polishing 
wax. 
At the start it is best to have a sketch of what the imagined 
piece is going to look like to use as a guide. Some students 
feel more secure if they build a paper sculpture “study” 
first. 


PREPARING THE WOOD 

Start with the most central and basic shape first (such as 
the body). Cut the wood to the length desired. Since the 
wood comes in 3-inch widths it will be necessary to cement 
several strips together edge-to-edge if a wider piece is to 
be needed. (Fig. 1.), Before cementing, sand the edges 
lightly to remove any dirt or dust that might have de- 
posited on these joints. This will help keep the seams from 
showing as dark lines and the wood will look as if it were 
a continous piece. Wax paper under the wood will keep it 
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successful to build as each piece is formed rather 


; To prevent distortion in total sculpture it is most 
than to form all pieces first and then assemble them. 





Before finishing all excess cement is trimmed away 
and the surface lightly sanded. Numerous ways of 
finishing enhance the wood grain qualities of balsa. 


from sticking to the table and possibly breaking when it 
is picked up. 

If there is to be any cutting of a general shape or the trim- 
ming of straight edges, it should be done on a hard surface 
while the wood is flat. (Fig. 2). After the wood has been 
formed it is difficult to cut and likely to break during 
cutting. 


FORMING THE WOOD 

Soak the wood for three or four minutes in water (after 
the cement has dried). Warm water is best but not neces- 
sary. Slowly and carefully bend the wood with the grain 
during soaking. (Fig. 3). 


When the wood is thoroughly wet and flexible, form it 
around a cylindrical object, with the grain, using even 


16 






steady pressure. (Fig. 4). Place rubber bands around the 
wood and the cylinder until the wood is dry. When the 
wood dries it will hold its formed shape but will still b 
pliable. Each piece is shaped in this same manner and will 
vary in diameter according to the size of forming cylinde: 
used. 


t 


BUILDING 


When the forms are dry, sand the edges lightly and cemen 
in place. (Fig. 5). It is usually more successful to build thy 4 
sculpture as each piece is formed rather than to form al ? 
the pieces first and then assemble them. To build as you g 
along cuts down waste of material and time and also pri 
vents distortion in the total sculpture. 





FINISHING 


When the sculpture is completed, sand and trim away th 
excess cement. (A stain finish will not penetrate the 
ment.) Apply the desired finish. (Fig. 6). 

Numerous ways of finishing formed balsa sculpture e1 
able the “sculptor” to make full use of the many woo: 
grain qualities of balsa such as: 

(1) Liquid shoe polish and dyes. Apply with a brush as 
stain. If the color is too strong thin it with water. 

(2) Shoe polish paste. Apply with a cloth or finger tip 
and rub into the wood. 


(continued on page 40 
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A Puppet show That Grew and Grew 


Fourth-graders start by making simple hand puppets, then perform 


By ANN HENNESSY 
Art Dir 


tor 


Waukegan, IIl., Publi 
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“Rumpelstiltskin", inevitably come to writing their own scenarios. 


When the fourth-graders at Andrew Cooke School in Waukegan, Illinois, started 
to make hand puppets, no one dreamed that in a month they would be giving 
puppet shows for the PTA, Scout groups and other classes. 

From the start the children created such interesting characters that their desire 
to cast them in a play inevitably followed. With the encouragement of a re- 
sourceful teacher. the children decided to try the traditional “Rumpelstiltskin™ 
for their first performance. Gerald. an energetic youngster, undertook the task 
of developing a play from the story. 

In the meantime other class members scoured the neighborhood for a cardboard 
carton that they could convert into a stage. They found one that had once housed 
a television set. Another group designed and painted the decorations. Stage cur- 
tains on a traverse rod and Christmas tree lights added the final professional 
touches. 








The principal was invited to see the performance and 
it made such a hit with him he suggested moving it to 
the gym where other classes could enjoy it. 


Then the music teacher inspired the children to adi 
an introductory skit in which the puppets playe:| 
“America” and other selections on tiny tonettes, d 
rected by another puppet with baton in hand. At this 
point the production outgrew its television carton. 7 
conceal the supporting cast, folding-screen “wings” wer» 
added to the sides of the stage. 

Flushed with confidence the children branched out | 
write and perform their own plays in their own ve-:- 
nacular. One amusing skit revolved around a little clow 
who yearned to be a success like his father. The gi 
who wrote and performed it skillfully carried out voir » 
changes for her three characters. 

The impact of 20th Century culture showed in the 
children’s flair for showmanship. Props familiar to t.- 
day’s children came into the act—such as “‘fan letters’ 
in plastic mail bags—and no TV “emcee” exudes moie 
charm than the little puppet who greeted Jimmy s 
mother in row three at the PTA meeting. 

Not the least of the benefits derived from this experi- 
ence was the spontaneous correlation of many subjects. 
What started as a simple art project came to include 
all the related arts: music (vocal and instrumental), 
language, speech, costume design and stage craft. °¢ 


Resourceful teacher watches for spontaneous development of simple activity. This article describes how fourth-graders 
enthusiasm led to spontaneous correlation with related arts: music, stage craft, language and speech (scenario above). 
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Performances were successful from opening line to queen's sing of Brahms’ "'Lullaby'’. With such characters as these, it's 
no wonder. Principal of school boosted activity when he suggested performance be staged in gym for other classes to enjoy 


Children's initial success making hand puppets leads to desire to cast characters in play. Author notes impact of 20th 
Century culture in children's vernacular and props. Free to write and perform their own plays, they show TV influence. 
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BRIGHTER THAN 
SILVER’S GLEAM ... 


..are shining eyes of youngster who is proud of 
what his hands can do. Shop program that starts 


in second grade practically guarantees his success. 


Orthopedically-handicapped children use completely modern equipment in Widener Memorial School's shops. When th y 
reach seventh grade, students who show special capabilities in shop work are allowed to take one extra period wee! 
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Widener junior high students make such sterling silver pieces as cream pitcher, tea strainer and drip bowl, cup; 
front row, cheese knife with zebra-wood handle, miniature box, salt and pepper shakers, canape servers, pill box. 


By RHETA W. SIEDENBACH 
Widener Memorial School 
Philadelphia, Pa 


At Widener Memorial School our junior high shop program 
actually begins in second grade—peculiar as it may sound. 
lt is then that our children begin to work in the shops (with 
wood, ceramics and silver) and we begin to look for and 
develop aptitudes. Every child does shop work so that we 
know by seventh grade who especially likes the work and 
who has special talent. We must discover physical abilities 
as well as artistic ones, because our children are otho- 


pedically-handicapped. 


In seventh grade our young craftsmen, about whom we've 
become selective, are given one extra period a week to 
develop their ideas and skill. As their scope widens, they 
work with silver in various weights, silver wire in different 
thicknesses and weights, semi-precious stones, precious 
woods and ivory. Now, too, they take up silversmithing and 
enameling. They learn design incidentally and practically, 
not as theory. 


Now we take field trips to the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
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Silversmithing and enameling start in seventh 
grade. This student is soldering silver ladle. 
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Polishing wheel gives luster to 
finished tray. Fine equipment helps 
Widener boy produce fine work. 


oA 


Seventh-grade shop program teaches enameling, use of tools, 
kiln, glazes, etc. As scope widens, students work with silver 
in various weights, semi-precious stones, rare woods, ivory. 


Junior high students create such designs as these. Sterling 
silver pin and earrings, unique cuff links are produced in 
relaxed atmosphere that promotes discussion, allows freedom. 





and the Philadelphia Art Alliance. We keep 
up with the best craft magazines and books so 
that we are always aware of trends. 

Our equipment is complete and completely 
modern. The atmosphere in the shop is re- 
laxed. We have many stimulating discussions. 
whatever the subject. We have radio music 
and often the children sing while they work. 
Extraneous circumstances don’t disturb the 
children. A new high school building is going 
up within easy view, guests from all over the 
world frequently drop in on us—but the work 
goes on. A child may stop to explain a process 
to a visitor—and then back to work. 
Occasionally a youngster stops to mend a fa- 
vorite toy, using his newfound knowledg« of 
tools and materials in this different way. 

The shop is a place to be happy and at work. 
It is a place that is often brightened by the 
light that shines in a child’s eyes when seme- 
thing beautiful takes shape in his own ha:ds. 
when he sees his own creation. ° 
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From sheet copper, |2- and 13-year-olds form and enamel bowls, 
trays, learn design incidentally, practically, not as theory. 


Sterling silve ce sets off amethyst quartz. Pendant 
houses white agate; cuff links are silver, ebony, and ivory. 
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PLASTICS IN THE 





Marian Davis, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School art instructor, lends hand as one of her students designs freely with pieces 
of plastic. When box of plastic scraps was brought into classroom, talk quickly turned to using them for mobiles, stabiles. 


By JEAN O. MITCHELL The gay translucent colors of plastic scraps and their unusual shapes were 
College of Educatior enough to start the students picking them over. Soon the class buzzed with ideas 
versity of Florida of how to use them. The rectangular pieces could be put together into boxes. ‘| he 
sna triangular pieces suggested sails for boats. Could the long slender pieces be 
warmed over the hot plate and twisted, possibly into spirals and icicles? 
The talk turned to making stabiles or mobiles from the plastic scraps. To get the 
activity started it seemed advisable to show a film on the subject of mobil 
and that was all the students needed! 
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CLASSROOM 





Plastic scraps, forks and spoons, bead 
bracelet, doll’s boxing gloves go into 
colorful, delicate mobile. Left, white 
and colored pieces of sheet plastic make 
interesting boxes with ethylene dichloride 
painted on edges serving as adhesive. 


High school boys find that shapes found 
in scrap box often suggest whimsical 
ideas for development of stabiles as 
birds, animals, boats or abstracts. This 
material can be cut with coping saw. 








Youngsters grow so enthusiastic about their constructions 
that they bring broken plastic toys from home. Designers 
n plastic ornaments to brighten library cases (right). 


One lad pickcu long slender transparent pieces and some 
small colored ones. He heated them over the electric plate 
and twisted them into unusual shapes. To pierce holes for 
strongs, he used an ice pick, first heating both his tool and 
the plastic. 

Another boy made an attractive mobile from pieces of 
broken plastic toys he’d brought from home—rattles, cars, 
wheels, bells and airplanes. 


When the students wanted to adhere pieces of plastic, as 
often happened in making their stabiles, they used ethylene 
dichloride. 

Many of the constructions were quite elaborate. To as- 
semble the mobiles the students suspended long cords from 
hooks attached to the lighting fixture grills, then added 
their plastic sections one by one. And how they worked to 
get them balanced! 


It was an absorbing and satisfying activity—triggered by 
a box of plastic scraps from a nearby sign shop. ° 
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YOU CAN MIX 
YOUR OWN GLAZES 


By RAY V. STAPP 


Assistant Professor of Art 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 





Sifters, measuring spoons are the only unusual equipment needed. Colored paper 
cutouts pasted to jars match proper measuring spoon to indicate correct amounts. 


Whether patted and rolled by the pre-school child or ex- 
pertly and lovingly handled by the professional ceramist 
or sculptor, clay has the property of allowing unlimited 
change. It can be added to, pinched from, molded, rolled. 
cut. carved, pressed, cast—the possibilities are endless. 
Then, after all these, it can be put back for a fresh start 
or fired and glazed for complete permanency. These possi- 
bilities free the mind of the worker, whether he is just 
becoming familiar with the feel of the material or if he is 
making a finished product. 


The regrettable thing is that in the schools the creative ac- 
tivity usually stops or is greatly restricted when it comes 
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to glazing. Commercial glazes cost about a dollar a pound 
and the expense alone makes one cautious about intermix- 
ing and experimentation. Most pottery books give a few 
formulas for mixing your own glazes. but the accurate 
weighing, numerous materials required and the technical- 
sounding chemical terms tend to frighten the busy teacher 
away from any attempt at delving into the problem. 

Volcanic ash is actually a heaven-sent answer to the glazing 
problem. Throughout Kansas there are numerous large de- 
posits of this material, blown in.thousands of years ago 
from erupting voleanoes in New Mexico. These deposits 
have been used commercially for years. Train-loads of vol- 
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Glaze that child mixes may not 





















































Glaze Formulas 
LIVER GLAZE TRANSPARENT 
1 T volcanic ash TURQUOISE 
! 2 t Colemanite (Transparent on white 
| \/, t Bentonite clay; dark green on red 
} 4 t zinc oxide clay. Crackles somewhat.) 
4 t red iron oxide 1%, t volcanic ash 
At bicarbonate of 
' soda 
CYRSTALLINE 1 ¢ soda ash (or 
| RED-BROWN washing soda) 
| 1 T volcanic ash 4 CS* copper oxide 
1 t lead carbonate 
| lf, t Colemanite 
iy t borax . a ‘ eae 
| Vet ee OPAQUE TU RQt OISE 
ly, t red iron oxide iT volcanic ash 
y 2 CS* manganese 1 t bicarbonate of 
| carbonate soda 
1A t soda ash 
4, t Colemanite 
MAROON GLAZE “4 ¢ _ Bentonite | 
1 T volcanic ash = ee onite 
ly, t calcined kaolin 
1 t borax ‘ Chie 
1 t Colemanite 2% _— 
\4, t Bentonite 
1 t red iron oxide 
GUNMETAL BLACK 
1 T volcanic ash 
“TIN” ENAMEL Wy, t lead carbonate 
1 T volcanic ash yy t Colemanite 
1 t Colemanite Vy t borax 
1 t lead carbonate Vy t Bentonite 
1 t borax Vy, t red iron oxide 
'/, t Bentonite 2 CS* cobalt oxide 
¥, « Ultrox (tin oxide 5 CS* red copper oxide 
or Opax may be Vy t black copper 
substituted) oxide 
*CS = Copper Spoon (explained in text) 












canic ash go to glass manufacturers and scouring powder 
and soap companies. 

The Kansas Geological Survey experimented with this ma- 
terial for ceramic glazes and the possibilities indicated by 
some of these early experiments led us to try unheard-of 
things. What finally evolved was such a simple procedure 
in mixing glazes that an experienced ceramist would be 
skeptical, I am sure. The result is, however, no compromise 
with quality, and the procedure is easily within the capa- 
bilities of the average elementary school child. These glazes 
seem to fit any clay body we have tried with no trouble 
with crazing. A glaze that a child mixes may not turn out 
to be exactly as expected, but it will almost certainly be a 
good glaze. If you want pieces to match it is advisable to 
glaze them at the same time from the same glaze batch. 


It is important to understand the theory of this simple 
glaze. Volcanic ash may be thought of as powdered glass. 
Borax (the kind from the grocery store) and Colemanite 
are fluxes. That is, they are the materials that make the 
glass flow together as it melts to cover the piece. Borax 
as the only flux is not satisfactory as it makes a bad 
crackle, but combining borax and Colemanite works well. 
Bentonite is a kind of clay which, when mixed in a small 
quantity with a glaze, acts as a binding medium. ‘his 
allows a glazed piece to be handled quite freely belore 
glaze firing. Bentonite is not really necessary and make~ no 
difference in the fired glaze. A small quantity of powdered 
clay of the same kind as used in the clay body may be wsed 
instead. 

Coloring glazes is the really creative part of the procedure. 
Small amounts of metallic oxides are added scparatel: or 
in various combinations to give color to the basic gl izes. 
Leftover glazes mixed together give some of the most i: !er- 
esting effects. 

Here is a basic glaze recipe: one tablespoon voleanic ‘sh. 
one teaspoon borax, one teaspoon Colemanite, one-fe irth 


teaspoon Bentonite. (All (continued on page /) 
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in 
turn out exactly as expected if 
Raipagh all are 
but it will certainly be good 
. te. che 
glaze. Here art education ma- L ze t 
jor works with pre-school child. -* 


Ee -h spoonful of ingredient is 
pu’ in its separate pile until 
all! are measured. This allows 
te. cher or supervisor to check 
gic ze batch before it is mixed. 


Youngster dabs glaze on piece 
with large brush. It doesn't 
flow from brush and it needn't 
be completely smooth as firing 
takes care of the irregularities. 
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Ingredients are sifted before 
measuring, combined, stirred 
well, then sifted through fine 
tea strainer, finally mixed 
with small amount of water. 








KINDERGARTEN 


CORNER 










































WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


I Wonderful additions to the kindergarten roora are a work 
bench and a few tools, for five-year-olds readily take to 


wood construction. 


The work bench should be about 24 inches high with a 
thick top to permit heavy pounding. A vise to hold wood 
for sawing and drilling should be attached to one corner 
of the bench. 
A class of about 24 children needs the following tools: 

1 claw hammers, 8-oz. 


} small crosscut saws 


na et A RIE Tt 


| wood file, 6-inch, half-round 
6 coping saw frames 
6 dozen 6-inch loop-end coping saw blades 


2 pairs of pliers 
1 hand drill with set of twist drills 
| | brace and set of auger bits 


Sandpaper, rade 0, 14 and 1 





Nails, variety of small sizes 


| counter brush Children learn to place wood in vise and that 


; : : é Deare 
Lumber yards are glad to give schools small scraps of wood saw cuts on forward motion of pushing, pulling. 


five-y 
and grocery stores provide orange and apple crates that 
can be knocked apart by the teacher. From such material 
children can build simple versions of boats, trucks and 
trains. Sometimes, however, these scraps of wood (usually ce ees Se Pate Sloe 
fir) are too hard for the five-year-old to work with. Well- : 4 

‘asoned soft white pine or basswood are not cheap today, 


but they are much more suitable for the young child to 
work with if the budget permits their purchase. Boards 
3- to 14-inch thick in a variety of widths (from two to 
eight inches) are ideal. Plywood is not suitable because 


the thin layers tend to split too easily. 


Two-inch wooden wheels are a popular item. Children need 
them for cars, trucks and trains. They can be ordered 
through general supply catalogs. Spools and wooden cores 
from paper rolls also may be added to the scrap box. 


Children have to learn how to place wood in a vise for 
sawing, and to saw fairly close to the vise to prevent vibra- 
tion. It must be explained that the teeth of a saw are de- 
signed to cut on the forward motion and the weight of the 
saw does most of the work as we push, pull, push, pull. 


The child learns that a hammer is held some distance from 
its head in order to give power to the swing. In choosing 
a nail, size is determined by the size of the pieces of wood 
to be joined. An over-sized nail will split a thin, narrow 
strip of wood. 








A five-year-old likes to learn to use the hand drill and the 
brace and bit. Choose a (continued on page 39) 


Cores 


Cars and trains need wooden whee! 
from paper rolls serve many purpo: °s, to 
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Degree of concentration shows how interested kindergartners are in wood construction. Exciting experiences happen when 
year-olds have access to scrap fruit-crate lumber, simple carpentry tools. Photo courtesy Houston, Texas, Public Schools. 
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Engineer is pulling whistle cord, so conductor hurries passenger aboard 
train of crates, cheese-boxes, paper. Courtesy Houston Public Schools. 


W'th sandpaper wrapped around wood 
block, child smoothes edges of book end. 
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PROFESSIONALLY 
SPEAKING... 


® “Raw Materials for Creative Action” is the theme 
of the biennial regional conference of the Pacific Arts 
Association, co-sponsored by the California State De- 
partment of Education, to be held during Easter week, 
March 31 to April 4, 1958, on the Monterey Peninsula 
in California. An informal setting has been chosen at 
Asilomar, located near Pacific Grove on the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Lectures will focus on “Encouraging Creativity in an 
Age of Conformity”. Dr. Margaret Mead, noted an- 
thropologist, educator and lecturer, will give the key- 
note address. Dr. Mead will also lead a panel discus- 
sion on “Creative Habits and Skills Needed in our 
Society”. Included on this panel will be prominent 
representatives in the fields of physical science, social 
science, art, literature and business, who will consider 
the creative common denominators involved in these 
professional disciplines. 


Dr. James Quillen, Dean of Stanford University’s 
School of Education, will speak on “The Importance 
of Creativity and Individuality in Leisure Time in Our 
World Today”. Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Head of the 
Fine and Industrial Arts Department at Teachers Col- 
leze, Columbia University, is to give the summary 
presentation. 


There will be 15 participation workshops, a number 
of demonstrations of artists-at-work to consider “The 
Inventive Use of Materials” and seminars dealing with 
“Developing the Creative Environment”. 


Dr. Mayo Bryce, Associate Professor of Art Educa- 
tion, San Francisco State College, is president of the 
Pacific Arts Association, and publicity for the confer- 
ence is being handled by Miss Lanita Lane, Room 
30, Courthouse, Sacramento, California. 


® The Women’s Committee of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra sponsors each year the “Art in 
Music” project. Teachers in the public, private, and 
parochial Schools of Cincinnati, Hamilton County and 
northern Kentucky are invited to participate. This 
program is now in its 20th year. Its major objective is 
to arouse the interest of school children in symphonic 
music, ballet, and opera through the association with 
the graphic and spatial arts. Music that the children 
hear at the Young People’s Concerts played by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is interpreted through 
art media. 


‘ive of the largest galleries of the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
I f the largest gall f the ¢ ti Art M 
seum are made available for the presentation of this 
program. The exhibition is being held this year at the 
Museum from February 8 through February 23. 
tdward Dauterich, Supervisor of Art Education in 
Ed 1 Dauterich, Su; f Art Educat 

the Cincinnati Public Schools, reports that the program 


By ALEX L. PICKENS 


Instructor in Art and Art Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


provides many opportunities for cooperative endeavor 
among art and music teachers in the schools. 


= An open regional meeting of the National Commit- 
tee on Art Education was held November 16 at the 
Delaware Art Center in Wilmington. More than 200 
people heard Victor D’Amico, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee, speak at this meeting which was 
planned by Edith Mitchell and Robert Wirth, 
Council Members of the NCOAE, and Marion F. T. 
Johnson, Associate Council Member and Educational 
Director of the Wilmington Society of Fine Arts. 
The purpose of this open meeting sponsored by the 
members of the Delaware Art Center Education De- 
partment was to promote a_ better understanding 
among laymen and professionals alike of the directions 
in art education today, and the role of the artist- 
teacher in contemporary society. 


® The Idaho Art Association held its first state meet- 
ing in Sun Valley in October. Approximately 200 peo- 
ple from all over the state attended. Ruth Halvorsen, 
Supervisor of Art in the Portland, Oregon, Public 
Schools, reports that one of the most stimulating as- 
pects of the meeting was the number of adult art 
groups within the state that are vitally interested in 
broadening the art education program within their 
community schools. Mr. Robert Max Peter of the 
College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho, is president of this 
organization. 


® “Art Forces United”, theme of the 1957 Washington 
Art Association conference at Tacoma, November 7 to 
9, was inspirationally developed by guest speaker 
David Donoho of San Jose State College of Cali- 
fornia. Study groups, demonstrations, and exhibits in 
diverse fields were offered. Special emphasis was 
given to laying plans for writing the State Elementary 
Art Guide, an opportunity offered to the Washington 
Art Association by the State Superintendent of Publi: 
Instruction. 


® Ivan E. Johnson, Head of the Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, reports that « 
summer arts and crafts camp for high school student- 
in the southeastern states will again be sponsored by 
the Department of Arts Education. This will be th 
sixth summer that this camp has been in operation 
the dates this year, June 8 to 21. Edwin Walter o! 
the F.S.U. art education faculty is the director. Stu 
dents from all parts of the southeast come to the cam; 
to paint, work in clay, metal and fabrics and to go o: 
field trips to beaches, lakes and scenic areas. 


® The Southeastern Arts Association Conference is | 
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b held at the Hotel Hillsboro in 
Timpa, Florida, April 7 to 9. The 
theme of this conference, “Opera- 
tinal Creativity”, will be amplified 
tl} rough workshops, speeches, tours, 
ard school Mrs. Lucia G. 
Corbin of the Atlanta’ Public 
Miss Emory Rose 
\¥ ood are co-chairing this program. 


Visits. 


S, hools, and 


® Clinton Adams, formerly head 
o| the Art Department at the Univer- 
si'vy of Kentucky, is now head of the 
At Department at the University of 
Forida. 


# Leon Mead, formerly with the 
A:nerican Crayon Co. and more re- 
cently, a graduate student at Cran- 
bivok Academy, has joined the staff 
of Florida State University’s Depart- 
ment of Arts Education. 








This coupon is worth 50¢ 
Clip and send with 25¢ to 
receive your copy of C. D 
Gaitskell’s little book 


“Children and Their 
Pictures”’ (75¢) 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, If. 











(Circle No. 43 on Inquiry Card) 








A NEW FILM ON 
THE ART OF 
COLOR LITHOGRAPHY 














An advanced film demonstrating color 
Processes. Includes masterful examples of 
work by Cezanne, Renoir, Lautrec, and 
others. Directed by Wayne Thiebaud, Sac- 
romento Junior College. 





Order Today! Write for Free Catalog! 
14 Minutes COLOR 
RENT $6.00 SALE $125.00 








BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
(Circle No. 1 on Inquiry Card) 
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SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — F REE 
LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 
COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
ENAMELS FELT ART MATERIALS 
KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 


NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 38, N. Y. 
(Circle No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 


m IN THE 
Meu DIRECTION 


Use ew-MONtY Molds in your 
Aveitshte classroom Art Craft Projects 


distributer 


A NEW! LARGER... 
CASTAFRAME MOLD 
USE THE 4600 WITH COPPER 

TOOLING TEMPLATES. 
An exciting new project media. 


THE PIN-MONEY CAST A FRAME CRAFT 
WILL PROVIDE CREATIVE PLEASURE 


Leeds Sweete Products,tnc. 362 West Erie Street, Chicege 10, ui 
(Circle No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 


PRINTMAKERS SUPPLIES 


OIL BASED BLOCK PRINT 
INKS 


Reducers 
Brayers 
Graphic Chemical & Ink Co, 
TU) ofol t-te Mole a aal-la Molalo Ml silola delgtall-ta' 
P.O. Box 27 Villa Park, Il 
(Circle No. 30 on Inquiry Card) 


Papers 





FREE! New Illustrated TWO-PART CATALOG 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, billfolds 








METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make aluminum, copper, foil pieces 
J. C. LARSON CO. 

820 SO. TRIPP AVE. DEPT. 7702 CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
(Circle No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 


A Safe, Low-Cost Workshop for Arts and Crafts 


The new Dremel MOTO SHOP was designed exclusively for classroom use 
in both elementary and high-school arts and crafts work. Your students can 
now do their work faster and with more craftsmanship than formerly was 


done with hand tools. 


MOTO SHOP is basically a 15” Jig Saw with a built-in BALL BEARING 
motor and power takeoff. A series of attachments convert it into a Disc 
Sander, Bench Grinder, Buffing Wheel, and a Flexible Shaft machine. 

As a Jig Saw, it cuts 134” wood, plastics, 18 gauge copper, and other metals. 
A foolproof blade guard makes it absolutely safe—even for six-year-olds. 
Lightweight (only 12 lbs.) and portable, it can be set up anywhere in the 


classroom. 


Flexible-shaft attachment is ideal for drilling holes, polishing and buffing 
jewelry, grinding stilt marks, removing fire scale, wood carving, engraving, 


Model 57 Moto- Shop. 
Includes jig saw and disc 
sander. Other attach- 
ments can be added later 

$33.95 
Deluxe Model 57 Moto- 
Shop with all attach- 
ments shown . . $49.95 
Price of attachments, if 
purchased separately . . 


etc. Other attachments have hundreds of classroom uses. 


QUALITY POWER TOOLS SINCE 1934 


See your power too! dealer or write for FREE Catalog. 


DREMEL MFG. CO. Dept. 268C, Racine, Wisconsin S 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
INU OMVUyNERele) |b) 


ART EDUCATION, ITS -MEANS AND ENDS by 
Italo de Francesco, Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, New York, N. Y., 1957. 
So comprehensive in scope is Italo de Francesco's new 
hook Art Education, Its Means and Ends that no phase 
of art teaching goes untouched. Its encyclopedic pro- 
portions have purpose. The author aims “to meet the 
needs of two types of educational workers: art person- 
nel in the field and students preparing to become 
teachers or coordinators of art; and general classroom 
teachers and administrators.” Conscientiously Mr. de 
Francesco has sought to include information and 
source material that he believes best suits the needs of 
his intended audience. 
The overall organization of the book, as the title im- 
plies, treats the means and ends that shape art educa- 
tion. In the means of art education, Mr. de Francesco 
has included the scope of education in a democracy, 
the function of art in total education, foundations of 
method, the nature of creative experience, the use of 
resources, the use of evaluative criteria, the function 
of the teacher and the nature of the curriculum. The 
optimum creative growth and the best general develop- 
ment of all individuals through art he considers the 
ends of art education. 
The author urges his readers to remember these two 
points: (1) That the development of art education has 
been one of constant change toward today’s concept of 
art as education, and (2) that research in human 
growth and in the science of education has greatly en- 
larged and validated the impact art experiences can 
have on the child’s learning. The first two parts of 
Art Education, Its Means and Ends present a back- 
ground and philosophy followed by a section devoted 
to methods and the purposes behind them. 
De Francesco’s place as a pioneer in the field of art 
education well qualifies him to trace the growth of art 
in the curriculum. He is head of the art education pro- 
gram at State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. He was 
educated in Italy and in this country, receiving his 
doctorate at New York University. Regionally and na- 
tionally he has served with distinction as an officer in 
professional art education organizations and his writ- 
ing, exhibits, workshops and professional leadership 
are well known to art educators. 


While his historical account is not so detailed as that 
in Frederick Logan’s Growth of Art In American 
Schools, it does throw new light on the impact of the 
dual fields, art and education, and shows how these 
fields gave form to art education as we know it today. 





By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Department of Arts Educatior 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Mr. de Francesco includes a chart that graphically 
presents the major currents, the contributions and the 
contributors in the evolution of art-for-the-dilettante 
to art that ptays a part in all children’s learning and 
growth. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. de Francesco recog- 
nizes that as in most fields in education there are dif- 
ferent concepts of art education prevalent today. With- 
out presenting widely divergent or combative points of 
view on the teaching of art, the author indicates that 
he prefers a moderate course. His resumé of points of 
view (in the chapter on current trends) includes a 
selective group of concepts, leaving some philosophical 
ideas to the extreme left or right of center for further 
exploration elsewhere. 


4rt Education, Its Means and Ends explores the nature 
and function of method, creative development and the 
resources on which it depends. The teaching of art in 
various types of curriculum organization is discussed. 
In order that teachers-in-training may understand the 
interaction between theory and practice, situations are 
described that illustrate those points that the author 
believes are of great importance to effective teaching. 
The impact of art in the classroom, de Francesco 
believes, depends on well-planned, well-carried-out 
teacher-pupil experiences. He also holds that the sum 
and substance of the process of evaluation is contained 
in one word, “guidance”. Guidance, in this instance. 
implies that the growth in art of the pupil may be 
more meaningful and contributive when he and his 
teacher evaluate his creative action together. 


The administration of art programs (including the 
roles of the teacher and supervisor) is discussed in the 
last or fourth part of Art Education, Its Means and 
Ends. For the teacher, a means of evaluating his own 
effectiveness is suggested. The chapter on supervision 
is the first to appear in some years in a book on art 
education. To illustrate supervisory programs (and the 
theories detailed earlier in the book) 20 art programs 
in school systems of varying sizes are described by 
their art supervisors. Obviously, de Francesco could 
not include all good programs nor could he select ex 
amples that would satisfy all schools of thought on 
what constitutes a program of promise. The program: 
described are undoubtedly noteworthy and serve to 
illustrate practices, but a wider range in concept- 
might have been more helpful to the reader. 


Art Education, Its Means and Ends is organized i: 
format to serve as a textbook as well as a referenc: 
book for teachers and supervisors of arts. The sug 
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ge-ted discussion and activity for the WORLD'S FINEST 

student-reader, while well intended. 

mizht better have been omitted. Most TILES 

instructors in art education are crea- FOR DECORATING 
- and dynamic people who in their Superb English Tiles, bisque 
ching would prefer to stimulate or glazed 6x6” 


vir students to examine the text in ALSO AVAILABLE 


hei . = ; © TILE TRIVETS NEW! Practical, compect KEY PURSE with card case, snap 
ns of their class discussions. The © TILE BACKS AND HANGERS coin purse and 6 key hooks that positively holds keps in place. 
i}li hies included < he end of Natural tooling goat LEATHER, pre-cut ready to tool or 
1ographies included at the end o © WOODEN FRAMES 


r stamp, has that “expensive look". Size: 21/2" x 344". KIT 
h chapter are well selected. —_ for ny gr aa complete, holes punched, snaps and key plate attached, 
rice Lis io. 


, . goat lacing, easy instructions and pattern. 50¢ postpaid. 
ause the content of Art Education. SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. one indie een: anieel 
F a eenmnidiguiamnnenmeeeeee 
Means and Ends covers such a LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 


> : Circ! : TANDY LEATHER CO. (Since 1919) 
ad range, it might have been two ee Ser aay Sere P. ©. BOX 791-DP_ FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
iks instead of one and thus usable ; —-—— (Circle No. 25 on Inquiry Card) 
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4 HOBBYCRAFT SETS SILVER FINDINGS 














| an awareness of the art teacher’s 


sistent problems permeate Mr. de 1. ; ists, Send for free catalogue and samples of ear- 
: onion * book ' e | Porti in Stroi backs, chains, cuff backs, etc. 
Francesco's book. | pa gentyiey 


Wm. J. Orkin, Inc. 
Many Special & “Hard to Get” items. 373 Washington St. 
i Low Prices. Liberal Discounts to 


Kindergarten WW cchools & Dealers BOSTON 8, MASS. 
BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. es 
. ‘ \ Write To-Day. cle Ne. 15 on inquiry Card) 
(continued from page 34) 
» FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
' ‘ 3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 
soft piece of wood about a half-inch 


‘ - : (Circle No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 
think and place it securely in the SHELLCRAFT 
vise. The child will like the challenge A FASCINATING AND INEXPENSIVE CRAFT 


of using a quarter-inch drill. SAVINGS FOR STUDENT AMERICA IDEAL FOR GROUSE AND CLASSES 
ae agg Rg sl Drawing Sats ILLUSTRATED CATALOG .25 
The punched board may not neces- é cil and Divider. eo 
sarily be used in the future construc- Nickel cithestes | Drafting Material THE NAUTILUS, P.O. BOX 1270 
age j ; parts in box. $2.25 Drawing Equipment SARASOTA, FLA. 

tion. In fact, many of the child’s first ea. $73.00 cp Tet 

GR ape ; = E DELIVERY behing aa (Circle No. 16 on Inquiry Card) 
experiences in sawing, hammering | Write tor FREE Coteles Today! 
and drilling are carried on for the , For the Graphic and Industrial Arts 


P.O. Box 958, Hartford, Conn 
pure pleasure of the physical activity 


) y- (Circle No. 11 on Inquiry Card) or 
The child should be praised for these si good soaks h 












































first steps in wood construction. If his BLOCK 
efforts do not receive the approval of 


the teacher, he will not look forward 


R 
to his turn at the work bench. A i SORINTING 
wrt, i ” sree . / e ma 7 4 


That is a fine boat you have made. Special experience since 1910 te help you on: 
P ‘ . = m swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
A pat on the head is followed by Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 
other statements indicating approval amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 


ar Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 
and praise of the young child’s ef- GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 


forts. “What a fine worker you are, 76 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the countryl 
John. How proud your mother and Thousands of items, projects, kits to suit 


. ’ int ti ul fts. Write today! 
daddy will be.” every interest in all crafts. Write today 


SAXCRAFTS Dost. AA3 
bo ar OF SAX BROS., INC. 
111 No. 3rd St., a 3, Wisconsin 
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IF REQUESTED ON 


SCHOOL LETTERHEADY 

N12 PAGE CATALOG & ‘HOW-TO 

ON COPPER oer ges he ne ad 
DECORATING! 








— © CERAMIC LINOLEUM CUTTERS 

WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 
MIAMI FLA. ‘DEPT. K-3 : » * ¢ 
stds tte. 66 en trate Gott mm | Simple, sturdy. excellent low-cost value 


* 
Weaves any ma- ¢ powerful chuck 
ere eenerensenre ener terial, Widely * hand-ground steel cutters 
e 
ee 





wood in echeols Speedball Press and Brayers 


GETTING RESULTS? : free lesson plans—write today 
FIO: PAQUE issih: Sie iniaditias tile WRITE FOR Order Speedball products from any 


On school supply house 
«5 the job where all others have failed. A tool, not 
toy. Will stand the ravages of time, exposure and -0.B. Showing complete line of original 
buse. No setting required. 31 washable colors and Ww eraft projects and materials in steck C. HOWARD HUNT 
7 \on-tarnishable metallics—all intermixable. Master is. for quick shipment. PEN COMPANY 
* $3.95. Jr. Kit $2.15. Money Back Guarantee. At THE HANDCRAFTERS 
sour dealer or from. eraft supplies Camden 1, New Jersey 
Makers and distributors ef unusual > 


Floquil, Dept. AAX, Cobleskill, N. Y. 7 AA W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN A SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
(Circle No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 
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SINGLE GROOVE 


A COMPLETE LINE OF STAINLESS 
STEEL TRIVETS! Resist baad 
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’ 
potters’ wheel 
Euclid Ave Clevetand 6 O 
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MOSAICS | HOBBY AND ART 





CERAMASTONE jewelry mix 


EASY TO USE — SELF-GLAZING CLAY 
9 colors—Mix with water, hand model, fire at cone 06 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS & 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Send $5.00 for 5 colors assorted with FREE handbook 

or send for information. Retail & Wholesale. 


THE POTTERY WORKSHOP 





CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 
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CER A MI C neaty‘foruse 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free ‘‘How To Use”’ literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Holiywood, Calif. 








To learn how, a book by Edwin Hendrickson, 
$3.50. All supplies from 





Free catalog 
Send 50c for 
samples. 


MOSAIC CRAFTS, 
80 W. 3rd St., Dept. AA-1 
N.Y.C. 12 
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CERAMICS & COPPER ENAMEL 
Complete School Supply—Kilns, clays, wheels, 
glazes & toole—*“‘Activities in Ceramics” by 
Seeley $1.50 p.d. Designed for school use; 
completely illustrated. Free, large illustrated 
catalog. 


SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 
7 Elm Street Oneonta. New York 
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constant 
Creative 
Enjoyment 
Choose 


Ceramics 


a pleasurable and profitable 
hobby 


Send now for our 68 page 
catalog the best of its kind. 


This illustrated catalog is only 
50¢ to individuals—(deducted 
from your first $5.00 order) 
Free to schools, institutions, 
etc. 





“10,001 items” 
kilns 
clays 

glazes 


for amateurs 
and professionals 
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our complete source of materials @ 
equipment, ustrated 


Fully ilk 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
if seqnesies on school letterhead 


(others 25c) 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
professional staff 
3517 Riverside Dr. 


Dayton 5, Ohio 
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EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING! 


LOW-COST KILN 


. . « for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to 43/4” 
diameter and 11/2” high. It reaches enameling tempera- 
ture quickly and maintains it constantly. All parts are 
easily replaced at nominal cost. 


NEW BY THOMPSON 
ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 


A superior decorating medium for painting designs 
over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk 
form. 











ENAMELS 


Complete line of ename! colors including opalescents. 


METALS 
All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver-plated 
steel which requires no precleaning. 


FINDINGS 


For cuff links, earrings, brooches etc., and all types of 
chain in copper and brass. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating our 





house of ceramics 











2481 mathews ave. | memphis 8, tenn. 
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complete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on 
enameling. 


DEPT. AA 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 
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Formed Balsa 


(continued from page 16) 


(3) Food coloring. Apply with 
brush. This finishing material gi 
the wood a lightly tinted appearan.: 
(4) Lacquer, shellac and clear ‘ur. 
nish. Apply with a brush or by sp: 
ing. This gives the piece a_natur 
wood finish. 

(5) Regular wood paint. Ap hy 
thickly with a brush or thin the ps: 
and rub it into the wood with a 


cloth. 


(6) Water color. This 
plied in the same way as wood pa | 


may be 


but tempera and poster colors ten 
peel and rub off the balsa wood 
face when dry. 

(7) Transparent India ink. A 
with a brush as a stain. 

(8) Polishing wax. Apply with a 
cloth or the finger tips and rub 
wax well into the wood. 

The experience of working with be lsa 
helps the student to develop a scise 
of structural design. He 
aware of the planes and volume: of 
his sculpture as he relates a two- 
dimensional material to three-dimen- 
sional volume. ° 


becomes 





Creative Glazing 


(continued from page 32) 


ingredients should be sifted before 
measuring. ) 
semi-matte, semi-transparent 
glaze and may be colored. 


This basic glaze is a 


milky 


To measure the metallic oxide color- 
ing agents we use a “copper spoon” 
made by pounding a depression into 
a 3-inch wide strip of copper. The 
resulting dent is about the size of a 
half of a dried pea, or about ',y of a 
teaspoon. The precaution is no! so 
much for the sake of accuracy as to 
avoid getting too much of some of the 
coloring agents. One of these meas 
ures of cobalt oxide in the batch 
make a blue glaze. One to five meas 
ures of copper oxide makes #! en. 
One-fourth teaspoon zirconium «\ide 
or tin oxide makes an opaque wiiile. 
One-fourth to one teaspoon of red 
iron oxide gives a variety of e!'ecls 
full of surprises. One-fourth teas) on 
rutile in combination with - aall 
quantities of the coloring o ides 
gives unusual effects, often sho ing 
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EASY-TO-USE 
“BRUSH-ON” 
SCHOOL GLAZES 


ike the guesswork out of ceramic classes | 


wit!) reliable Re-Ward prepared glazes and 
und.rglazes. Complete line of foolproof liquid 
proviucts for schools, available at budget prices. 
Nothing to add .. . use direct from jars. Pre- 
tested at factory for sure-fire results. 

* No fuss...mno muss...no waste 





® 33 school glazes 
® 41 underglazes 
terhead, and receive 


Write for details FREE SAMPLE 

R b = W A ia D jar of a_ beautiful 
e-Ward glaze. 

CERAMIC COLOR MFRS., INC. 

1985 Firestone Blvd. 


Los Angeles |, California 
(Circle No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 


Teachers and In- 
structors: Send your 
name on school let- 

















HUNDREDS OF PROJECTS 
ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 


IDEABOOK 


Attention Beginners and 







for 
ENAMELISTS 
CERAMISTS 


« New Ideas for Copper 








ont Ceramic Jewelry The ssost ‘complete upto 
faking. ae date catalog ever! 
«New Exciting Copper SEND 25¢ 

5 Items. and we will rush your Idea 
« New Home Ideas. Book to you. 


THE COPPER SHOP 


Div. of Immerman & Sons 


Dept. C-45 © 2185 E. i4th © Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Kits include 
terials needed a 
lipped hase; ins tructic ms, 


all ma 


ceramic § tiles; 


5” THLE 

ASHTRAY KITS = = 
TILE ASHTRAY TWELVESOME 

. ao in bulk for $qoo (75c each) 


TILE CANDY DISH KITS $00 


44" x 7” ($2.00 each—$20.00 doz.) each 


TILE CANDY DISH $1 900 


TWELVESOME ($1.00 each) 
COMPLETE CATALOG OF CRAFT IDEAS 25¢ 
Free With Order 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707 EUCLID AVE. 34 ELMWOOD PKWY. 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO CHICAGO 35, ILL. 
4 EAST 16TH ST. 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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splotches of the component colors and 
a matte finish. With this as a start, 

ing other coloring oxides besides the 
ones mentioned here, one can experi- 


ment endlessly. 
When 
glazes it is a 
small of 
ingredient so the teacher 


young children are making 


good idea to have a 
for each 

can tell 

a glance if each measurement is cor- 

rect the batch 

together. 


After 


measured, 


piece newspaper 


before mixing glaze 


all the ingredients have been 
they are stirred 
can, then sifted 
fine tea strainer into another tin can. 
A small of 
and stirred well. The mixture 
to be quite thick. It is dabbed on 
with a brush with very little brushing 
around. It from the 
brush like paint, but it need not be 
very smooth. When dry. irregular 
can be smoothed slightly by 
rubbing gently with the finger. The 
firing will take care of most irregu- 


together 


in a tin through a 


amount water is added 


needs 


does not flow 


places 


larities. 


Designs may be scratched into the 


unfired glaze with a dull pointed tool. 
and _ the 


will show 


clay through in 
these lines after firing. Different col- 


dif- 


ferent areas in a way similar to slip 


ors of glaze may be painted 


yainting. and the glaze stays in place 
5 5 ’ 


when fired. Another decorative 
method is to spray. spatter or paint 
metallic oxides mixed with water 


onto the unfired, glazed piece. 
Designs may be painted on the dry 
but unfired tin enamel. Mix the 
metallic oxides with a little water and 
grind smooth on a piece of gi&ss with 
a palette knife. Apply designs with a 
free brush stroke, stencil or spatter. 
The different oxides give a variety of 
colors. 

For a completely different glaze ef- 
fect, just add an extra teaspoon of 


Colemanite. This extra flux gives a 


shiny. runny glaze good for drip ef- 
fects. Variations all the way between 


can be obtained by changing the 


proportions of the fluxes. 


Our glazes were fired at 1750 degrees 


Fahrenheit, cone 08, but one of the 
most outstanding things about vol- 
canic ash glazes is that they permit 


If a 
than is de- 
sired, just reduce the amounts of the 


an extremely wide firing range. 
glaze tends to run more 


fluxes. Adjust it to your own firing 
range so you can fire bisque and 


glaze things together if you like. 





Now you can frame drawings, 
prints and photos, in a jiffy with 


PICFRAMES 


the superior adjustable frame 













7 

' f if your art or on 
iE salts supply you, or 

' ” rect, giving dealer's name. 

i 

1 PICFRAMES san raancisco. carr. 
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FREE catatoc 


CATALOG 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% - 53% OFF sus ics 


Studio tested 
Materials 
Water Colors — Tempera — Crayens 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Books 
Write for free samples and catalog. 
UTRECHT LINENS jew Yor 12 boots 
Manufacturers & Distributors 
(Circle No. 28 on Inquiry Card) 

















bake it... 





the easy 
way, with 
DELLA ROBBIA 
MIRACLE CLAY 


and Miracle Glazes—24 sparkling colors plus 


gold and silver. Objects fired in your kitchen 


oven in minutes: cost pennies. SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER: large trial pkg. Miracle 
Clay; 2 Modeling Tools; Instructions. 

Value $1.90— NOW $1 .50 


Glaze Kit Ne. 200, 
complete $3.25 
PLUS POSTAGE 


1 se At your dealer, or write: 
304 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
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One of the disadvantages of working 
with raw glazes in the classroom has 
always been the danger from using 
lead carbonate which is poison and 
the main ingredient in many raw 
glazes. Lead carbonate may be eliri- 
nated completely. 


BENNETT’S 


LEATHER CRAFT Pind, 


MAKES ER 


EASIE 


For All ART—CRAFTS—HOBBIES 
WILHOLD GLU-BIRD WHITE GLUE 
WILHOLD HOUSEHOLD CEMENT 
WILHOLD CONTAX CEMENT 
WILHOLD REE-STICK CEMENT 
Write for useful Craft Ideas—Free 


WILHOLD PRODUCTS CO. 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. Chicago 44, III. 
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These glazes may be sprayed, dip; d 
or poured. Be sure to get the glaze 
thick enough. For spraying, the gl. ze 
has to be considerably thinner ; 
must be rubbed through a tea strai 
after the water has been added. 


Sensational New Book 


Just Published! 
A new kind of book to teach the 
adventuresome subject of leatherwork. 
Superbly organized and planned to 





If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
i let us help gain the recognition 


When you are sure of your glize 
you deserve. We will publish 


TALENT 





give the individual who is completely 
unfamiliar with the subject a good 
knowledge of basic information and 
procedures preparatory to undertak- 
Ing any projects on his own. Projects 
presented and executed on a step-by- 
step basis instead of in unconnected 
form, enabling the student to learn by 
doing the things required to make a 
sample project. Outstanding photo- 
graphs and drawings show techniques, 
which is far superior to verbal des- 
cription. Contains an outstanding col- 
lection of fine projects plus an incom- 
parable coverage of tools. Nearly 300 
po clear drawings and photo- 
grap 

BY C. GRONEMAN Pre-publication price $3.68 


FREE! Complete CRAFT and HOBBY catalog 


Has dozens of books covering wide variety of fields, 
such at Basketry, Block Printing, Ceramics, Em- 
broidery and Netting, Jewelry and Art Metal, Plastics, 
Puppetry, Rugmaking, Soft Toys, Stained Glass, 
Textile Printing, Weaving. SEND TODAY! 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


7167 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 
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— corls — shrinks. Excess 
rubs off dean. 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS A MUST 
by Stotionery, 
Photographic Declers every- 
where. 


— AS — co. 
Tain 


BESI-TEST BUTT iae 2 000 te gee 
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Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 
tell how to publish your book, get 
40% royalties, national advertising, 
publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisal. Write Dept. JA; 

Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 1 
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GOING sell it! Good royalties. 
fe) Write for FREE copy of 


WASTE? How To Publish Your Book 


200 Varick St., N. ¥. 14 
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your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 





COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. AA3 





BILINGUAL 


(English-Spanish) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Female-Single 
Age: 23-32 


Desired by major oil company to 
instruct children of U. S. employ- 
ees in South America. Teachers 
must be bilingual (English- 
Spanish) and possess college de- 
gree with major in education, 
valid U. S. certification; and 2 to 5 
years teaching experience in range 
of Kindergarten through the eighth 
grade. A limited number of open- 
ings will also be available for non- 
bilingual candidates. Must be 
qualified to teach all subjects in 
self-contained classroom including 
art, music and physical education. 
Salary including bonus $7166 to 
$8400 depending upon BA or MA 
Degree; also liberal employee 
benefits and annual home vacation 
with travel expenses. Send com- 
plete experience resume and per- 
sonal data. Interviews will be ar- 
ranged for qualified candidates. 


P. O. BOX 480 
Dept. S—68 
Radio City Station 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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CLINTO 


mL, A.T.A. 38th Year 


TEACHERS’ 
re 4 is a position in the Midwest, West or 
. R. Cossens, Mor. Alaska, 
706 South Vourth Street 


AGENCY 


we can find it for you Enroll Now. 


Clinton, Iowa 
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recipe you can mix it by the cup u 
or any other quantity rather than in 
the small amounts given in the for- 
mulas. The raw materials for ceraniic 
glazes are available from cera:ic 
supply companies. Some compaz ies 
sell the coloring oxides in as smal! a 
quantity as one-fourth pound which 
is enough to last a long time. \ ol- 
canic ash is available from Mr. I rn- 
est Hanzlicek, Wilson, Kansas, at 
$1.25 per hundred pounds. 

The cost of the materials for mixing 
glazes is negligible, and a sample 
may be fired before risking an un- 
tried glaze on a finished piece of 
pottery. There need be no fear of 
experimentation. ° 





INSTRUCTORS AND 
STUDENTS LIKE 


Sil Willy, 


zbrilliants € 


Vw Uf fp yjifir\ aeanQnw 
BECAUSE THEY’RE SO 
EASY TO USE! 


yw winyy 


Water 


For 
Transparency 
Use 


Brush 


' 

I 

I 

' Apply 
1 Wet 
' To 

' Brilliant 


More 
Water 


Semi-solid cakes of highly concen- 
trated pigment in 24 brilliant colors. 
Can be applied to almost any sur- 
face. Regular and “Biggie” Size 
Cakes and Sets. Makes arts and 
crafts more fun than ever. Send 
for Free Sample and Bulletin AA- 
37. Give name, address and name 
of school. 


OUR 62nd YEAR OF PROGRESS 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILb. 


acturers of: Chalkboard - Cholk* 
+ Art Material + Mops + Globes 
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ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 








TRU-TONE is a BETTER tempera 


You will get better results from every poster color project 
when Tru-Tone Tempera is used exclusively. The most versatile 
liquid tempera you can buy, Tru-Tone combines color intensity and 
brilliance with ease of handling. Tru-Tone flows freely, covers 
P : Z P Tru-Tone Tempera has earned the Certified 
with one stroke and dries quickly and evenly into smooth, opaque Products Seal of the Crayon, Water Color 
colors. Available in 24 colors in either bulk or boxed sets. and Craft Institute. This is your certification 


-_ . that the products which bear this seal meet 
For every grade level, insist on the finest tempera —Tru-Tone the standards set for non-toxic materials, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY sprincricty 2, massachusetts 
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SPECIFY PRANG ls iia 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY - SANDUSKY, OHIO- NEW YORK 
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